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Wherever Professor Lamprecht verges on a logical or an ontological 
question a deep-seated confusion seems to come to light, and to mar the 
usual charm and force of his sentences. In his war against the ' great- 
man ' theory of history, e. g. (p. 118), he maintains that the genius is 
not qualitatively distinct from other men; this is his fundamental argu- 
ment. Yet he proceeds beautifully to describe the qualitative distinctions 
of two types of genius, and their effects. Again, the dominating force 
in the soul of a nation, we are told, is an illusion; it does not exist (p. 
95). Yet throughout these lectures this dominating force, this ' Domi- 
nante,' is treated as a definite thing that explains events. Such occupa- 
tion of two opposed positions is frequent. 

These lectures are exceedingly attractive and make one long to learn 
more of the author's ' Deutsche Geschichte,' the volumes of which are 
slowly appearing. But I can not think they are a safe guide in, or even 
a suggestive contribution to, the discussion of the many logical prob- 
lems presented by the modern science of history. 

Percy Hughes. 

Columbia University. 

Scepticism. A. K. Rogers. The Philosophical Review, November, 1904. 

Pp. 627-641. 

Does scepticism by appeal to the fact of error — the fact that the best- 
grounded beliefs may eventually turn out false — make a final and satis- 
factory philosophy impossible? 

The fact of doubt presupposes the validity of thought, i. e., there are 
valid grounds for the doubt. A completely consistent scepticism is there- 
fore impossible if thinking is to continue. Scepticism ' is a personal 
confession that in the face of a certain problem or group of problems, 
I feel myself baffled and ready to quit.' Another man may feel the 
opposite about the same problems. Huxley was a sceptic in philosophy 
and religion (things of secondary interest to him), but not in science, 
which was his chosen field of work. Since all beliefs are liable to be 
changed and outgrown, scepticism doubts the validity of any belief and 
asks for the criterion of a valid belief, and if any one is better than any 
other. 

Now, ' logical certainty belongs only to the abstract statement of the 
conditions of belief and not to any single concrete belief about the actual 
nature of things.' Beliefs, as to both their content and their logical 
consistency, go back finally to one's personal assurance and satisfaction. 
We believe things because our practical nature demands it; and logical 
consistency is only a peculiar intellectual satisfaction which has final 
force to the one believing. Yet mere personal assurance is no valid 
ground of belief. Back of this there must be the logically consistent 
view of all the data concerned. This intellectually honest and self-con- 
sistent view based upon all the known facts constitutes the valid ground 
of belief. Such a belief is true. 

Further experience may reveal new data which will necessitate a 
change in the belief. This new belief will be true with reference to all 
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the facts both old and new; but the truth of the old belief is not de- 
stroyed, but taken up into the new. 

" If an opinion seems consistent to any man, it is actually consistent 
on the basis merely of the data which enter consciously into the forming 
of that opinion; and it justly claims the universality of any judgment. 
Any man whatsoever, seeing no more and no different facts, would arrive 
at the same conclusion. Moreover, so far as it goes, the basis on which 
the judgment is formed represents reality. Nothing whatever that is 
ever taken for a fact is wholly unreal. The interpretation may be 
wrong. But some modicum of reality does underlie it, which a complete 
knowledge would have to take into account. Every conviction of truth, 
then, rests upon reality, and would be justified were there no other facts 
which it leaves out of account." 

While scepticism as a final attitude in philosophy is impossible, yet 
each generation, and in a sense each individual, must work out for itself 
the solution of the philosophical problem. 

H. G. Campbell. 
Morning side College. 

Ethical Subjectivism. T. De Laguna. Philosophical Review, November, 

1904, pp. 642-659. 

The doctrine that conduct which the individual believes to be right is 
right has generally been objected to on three accounts : because it fails to 
satisfy the intellectual need of a standard for moral values, because it 
fails to satisfy the practical need of social conservatism, and because it 
seems to exclude knowledge or wisdom from the moral ideal. In respect 
to the last objection, however, it seems that as a matter of fact we do not 
hold the moral agent responsible for the unexpected consequences of his 
acts, unless the limitations of his knowledge can be traced to an unwilling- 
ness to acquire knowledge and use it, and we have gradually purged the 
moral ideal of all that is external to the volitional disposition of the agent, 
as, for instance, of strength, beauty, and in casu, knowledge. 

The subjectivist view is sometimes misunderstood. It does not mean 
that subsequent enlightenment may not determine the individual to act 
differently under similar circumstances, though the former act be recog- 
nized as eternally right; it does not mean that the good man is not in 
duty bound to seek increase of knowledge; and it does not mean that the 
good-will is simply the will to be good, without having any particular 
object characteristic of it. 

Ethical subjectivism emphasizes the prospective judgment, it makes 
the judgment upon the contemplated act the archetype of all moral judg- 
ment. Without self -judgment there can have been no true morality, for 
the judgment upon another that does not apply (hypothetically) to the 
self, is a mere expression of gratification or anger. Moral worth is meas- 
ured by the satisfaction of a self-conscious person as a harmonious totality. 
And, although in general moral conduct is accompanied by a conscious- 
ness of its moral value, even impulsive acts may be an indirect index of 
a good or bad will, and hence receive moral censure or blame. In fact, 



